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EDITORIAL 


Tuis issue forms the conclusion of Volume LX of THe Lisrary Wor bp, and from the editorial 
point of view we regard the last issue as the final stage in the completion of an entirely separate 
undertaking—in much the same way that we regard December 31st as completing an independent 
calendar episode—for in one moment a whole present period of time suddenly becomes a part of 
the past ; and we incline to review this (no longer current) volume of THe Lisrary Wort pb 
in brief fashion, and to mention the considerable changes which it has witnessed, not only in its 
own make-up, but also in the make-up of the library world. 


We mention first of all the innovations in the journal itself, which were brought about 
following a change in the control of our publishers. 


To those readers who had not in the past, either voluntarily or through some form of 
coercion, contributed to these columns, it may be a surprise to learn that until last year authors 
were not in the habit of receiving fees for their articles which were published in Tue Liprary 
Wor tp, the widespread professional recognition which would undoubtedly result from such 
publication of their views being held sufficient reward for their efforts, and incentive to others 
to fill the sixteen pages of the issue each month. The new management, less out of motives of 
fair play or from charitable instincts, than out of perturbation at the apparent absence of any 
serviceable material which they discovered on their accession last year, at once agreed that 
fees must be paid for contributions, and this notable advance towards a democratic self- 
sufficiency was allowed to be circulated discreetly. It was greeted with a certain enthusiasm, 
and the results, in the form of an almost satisfactory waiting list of articles, appear to have been 
successful. The defence of this success is perfectly justifiable, for why in these days should a man 
labour for the profit of other men yet not himself ? 


Our next task was to make good the delay in publication dates, which had fallen seriously 
behind. A double issue for April-May, 1958, was published at the beginning of August last, 
and thanks to considerable effort on the part of a meagre editorial staff and with the co-operation 
of our printers, the December issue was produced on due date, the 15th of that month, the 
intervening issues all having appeared between times at rather unpredictable intervals. 


Once this had been achieved, it was possible to implement proposals for altering the 
format of the journal, and the January 1959 issue appeared, almost twice the size of its 
predecessors, and set in different type-faces with the introduction of such features as a separate 
contents-page and a change in cover style. 

As regards the content of the journal during the past year, we observe on glancing through 
the relative issues that our main pre-occupations have been children’s libraries, public relations, 
that hardy perennial classification, and of course the Roberts report ; with digressions into the 
fields of library buildings, conferences, book-selection, overseas libraries, and a number of aspects 
of the technical library. Our object has been, obviously, to cater for the interests of as many 
types of librarian as possible, and to consider in detail those topics which concern them all. There 
is no object to be gained by recapitulating the manner of our coverage—this the reader may do 
for himself with his file of back issues—but we have in the past year noticed the crystallization 
of a new influence taking control of librarianship in these days, an impression which we have 
gained both from our pages and from the humble consequences of them. 


A previous editorial pointed out the danger of generalizations if taken literally, stressing 
that the value of them lies not in their dogma, but that they should be regarded merely as 
pointers to a particular situation. On this basis we propose now to generalize. 
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We have read in other journals, and have published in our own, a great deal of corres- 
pondence, articles and the like dealing with the present salary positions of professional librarians. 
We have expressed our own feelings on the unsatisfactoriness of these, particularly in connection 
with the recent APT IIT award. We state again lest there be misunderstanding subsequently 
that we consider the present salary scale for qualified librarians to be quite inadequate. However, 
it is our impression that the question of salaries, of financial reward, has gradually assumed in 
the minds of practising librarians an importance so superior to all other considerations that this 
must in the future seriously undermine the quality and the potentials of the profession. We put 
it as strongly as this namely that members of the library profession are more concerned with the payment 
which they receive for doing a job than they are with the job itself, and that this is bound to have an eventual 
effect on the standard of service. 

This is a deplorable state of affairs. We do not suggest that it is necessarily one which is 
confined to the library profession alone. There are wider aspects to be considered in assessing 
the reasons for this than appertain in any one profession or trade, and it may perhaps even be 
thought to be an inevitable consequence of the ‘“‘welfare”’ state system of democracy. However, 
it is with librarianship that we are concerned, and we look in vain or almost so, at least among 
the younger ranks for any traces of the enthusiasm for the job which characterized the present 
elder-statesmen of the profession and their forbears. There were men in the past, a few still 
with some influence today, who loved their job for its own sake, were interested in it for its own 
sake not as a means to an end, and who performed the job the better for these reasons ; but we 
cannot but feel that this race is dying out, and that their replacements lack the sense of purpose, 
even of vocation, that must be in the van of any concentrated drive to increase the cultural and 
educational standards of the world, of which we hear so much. 


Of course the salary question is important—there is no need to enumerate the reasons for 
adequate personal income, or the criteria of adequacy —but it is nevertheless a question that is 
subsidiary to the profession itself. We would like to see less individual bickering and complaint, 
and those who voice it loudest turning their energies towards more concerted effort and interest 
in the job of librarianship, with all its vast implications and its possibilities. 


The part to be played by librarians in the construction and maintenance of the culture of a 
society is hardly smaller than that of books themselves, and a broader approach, a greater sense 
of dedication to the task in hand and very much less talk are needed universally to bring about 
a change in the narrow atticude of personal acquisitiveness which dominates so many 
personalities and so many levels of society in the apathetic present day. 


You, the reader, may resent this charge. We hope that you will resent it. Even more we 
hope that your resentment is justified, and may prompt you to consider the question more 
closely. But we do not write to stir your resentment ; we write in spite of it, believing that 
anything which destroys complacency is both right and necessary, and that there must be 
accepted the principle that the task of librarians is greater than the individuals who enter upon 
that task. If you do not believe that, if you have not even thought about it, then there is no place 
for you in librarianship. 
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Scotland and the Roberts Report 
By W. R. Arrxen, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.A., County Librarian, Ayr 


By its terms of reference the Committee appointed by the Minister of Education in September, 
1957; limited its consideration to “the structure of the public library service in England and 
Wales”, but the Roberts Report has been read with close attention in Scotland and its 
recommendations may well have repercussions north of the Border. 


For a Scotsman turning to the Report it is probably most interesting to have a quick glance 
first at chapter 6, ‘““The Position in Wales”, for the situation there described parallels Scottish 
conditions quite closely. 


The central recommendations of the Report are that “tin any administrative county . . . the 
county council should be the library authority, except for these parts of its area which remain, 
or become, independent library authorities” and that “the minimum annual expenditure on the 
purchase of books (excluding the cost of binding) expected from a non-county borough or urban 
district council as an independent library authority should be, at 1958 prices, either £5,000 or 
2s. per head of the population, whichever is the greater”. 


Applying this yardstick in Scotland, one finds that of the 47 burgh libraries named in the 
Statistical Appendix to the Scottish Library Association’s Annual Report for 1958, only five— 
Clydebank, Coatbridge, Dunfermline, Hamilton and Kirkcaldy—-satisfy this condition and are 
in this respect “entitled to apply . . . for designation as a library authority”. It is perhaps 
significant that these towns are all more or less of a size with populations ranging from 41,000 
to 52,000. It is also very significant that the burgh of Dumfries (population 27,400) qualifies 
through its amalgamation with the service for Dumfries County in the Dumfriesshire Libraries. 


These recommendations of the Roberts Committee should be considered along with the 
Scottish Library Association’s declaration of policy, the 1947 “Statement on Essential Require- 
ments of New Library Legislation’ which the Association’s President, Mr. C. S. Minto, reviewed 
again at last year’s Scottish Conference in Edinburgh. There it is stated : 


The Scottish Library Association are of the opinion that a burgh with a population 
of less than 20,000 cannot, as a general rule, provide economically a full range of library 
services of satisfactory standard. The figure for counties must be higher, 50,000 being 
suggested as a minimum. 


Now to define a suitable library authority by adopting a minimum population figure is a 
dangerous business. There is a wide divergence between the library expenditures of apparently 
similar authorities. There are also, on the one hand, small authorities that are generous in their 
encouragement of services which have reached high standards of efficiency and, on the other, 
large authorities that have shown little enthusiasm for the establishment of even adequate 
library services. To recommend a union for library purposes of several small and indifferent 
authorities may create an authority enlarged to conform to an arbitrarily fixed minimum 
population figure without curing their indifference to the provision of a good library service. To 
suggest the incorporation of a lively burgh authority, because of its small population, into an 
uninspiring and moribund county service is manifestly unjust. Yet it is surely clear that there 
are authorities that are not providing efficient services because they cannot provide them, and 
that these authorities will never be in a position to do any better than they have done. 


The yardstick that the Roberts Committee has adopted is surely as good as any and better 
than most. Books are the essential raw material of a library service without which all else fails. 
It is a fairly safe assumption that an authority that is prepared to spend generously on the 
provision of books will spend with reasonable generosity on staff to organize and administer the 
service and on accommodation and equipment to display and distribute the books provided. 
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The willingness to provide a good service must be related to the power to make such 
provision. This implies a community of a certain size and wealth. 


Bearing in mind the Library Association’s proposition : ‘“The basic justification for the 
public library is that it can supply books at the minimum cost to the community because in the 
library they can be shared by many” and putting beside it the Roberts Committee’s point that 
“the range of demand from a population of 20,000 in one area may be as wide as that from a 
population of 50,000 in another’, one realizes that economic factors inexorably eliminate the 
small authority as a viable library authority. This means, of course, the small county authority 
as much as the small burgh. 


If the hope is to achieve “‘so far as is geographically possible an equal and full provision of 
library services . . . throughout Scotland” (I am quoting from the Advisory Council’s Report of 
1951) some joint schemes must be established. There should be no great difficulty in arranging 
appropriate joint library services. The smaller authorities have already found it expedient to 
join forces for various functions—-Fire Service, Police, Water—and it is worth remembering that 
Scotland already provides examples of four different types of library amalgamation : 


(1) In Angus and Kincardine a county library service for two counties is administered by 
a joint committee appointed from the two county Education Committees. 


(2) In Inverness-shire a library service for the entire county is administered by a joint 
committee of the Town Council of the burgh of Inverness and of the County Council. 


(3) In Dumfriesshire a library service for the entire county is administered by the Education 
Committee of the County Council in whose favour all the burghs in the county that 
had adopted the Public Libraries Acts, including the large burgh of Dumfries, have 
resigned their powers under the Acts. 


(4) In Selkirkshire the Committee of Galashiels Public Library, in addition to their service 
for the burgh of Galashiels, provide a library service for the county (apart from the 
burgh of Selkirk) for which the Education Committee of the County Council make an 
agreed annual payment. 


Other cases of amalgamation conform to one or other of these types. 


In this pattern there is surely promise and precedent for future development. What is 
required is some really hard thinking, a plan, and the will to put it into operation. 


But who is to do the thinking, produce the plan and inspire the will to realize it or, if need 
be, enforce its implementation ? 


The Roberts Committee recommends that “the Minister of Education should exercise a 
general responsibility for the oversight of the public library service”, that he should appoint 
“two advisory bodies, one for England and one for Wales, to assist him in the discharge of his 
statutory responsibilities in respect of public libraries”’ and that he should have powers to enforce 
the proper exercise of library powers by any local authority he may consider to be defaulting in 
its statutory duty to provide an efficient library service. 


Now in Scotland part of this recommendation already obtains. The Secretary of State for 
Scotland, through the Scottish Education Department, already exercises a general oversight of 
the public library service. The Scottish library scene is regularly though briefly surveyed in the 
annual report “Education in Scotland” which the Secretary of State lays before Parliament. 


As to the appointment of an advisory body : this was recommended by the Advisory Council 
on Education in Scotland in its 1951 report on Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries, and this 
recommendation of the Advisory Council was one of the few accepted by the Scottish Library 
Association. Both the Council and the Association considered the question of the composition 
and functions of such a “‘Library Council for Scotland” (to use the Advisory Council's title). 
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One of the Library Council’s functions, it is agreed, would be the administration of the Scottish 
Central Library, and the composition of the proposed Library Council recommended by both 
Advisory Council and Scottish Library Association closely corresponds with the actual 
constitution of the Scottish Central Library’s Executive Committee. 


On the principle that there is no need to appoint a fresh committee or council when one 
already exists capable of discharging the proposed new functions, it is only a short step to suggest 
that the Executive Committee of the Scottish Central Library might well become the Library 
Council for Scotland. The Executive Committee is representative of ‘‘a wide range of library, 
educational and local government interests in Scotland’ and has already gained valuable 
experience in administering the Scottish Central Library which now derives about half its income 
from compulsory subscriptions levied on the Scottish local authorities. There is at the moment 
no comparable committee in England or Wales. 


As the Scottish Central Library provides in Scotland the services rendered by the regional 
library systems and the National Central Library in England and Wales, its Executive Com- 
mittee obviously knows a great deal about the efficiency of the various library services throughout 
Scotland and with this knowledge it is in an excellent position to give the guidance and advice 
that the Roberts Report expects from its proposed advisory bodies. It is well able “to advise on 
general library policy and schemes of library development” and “‘to ensure that local services 
reach and maintain a national standard of efficiency”’. 


With the Roberts Committee’s recommendation that ‘“‘every public library authority should 
have a statutory duty to provide an efficient library service” no Scot would disagree, but I for 
one should like to see a further obligation placed on every public library authority : that only 
duly qualified persons should be appointed as chief librarians. In this day and age, and when 
qualifications are specified for medical officers of health, sanitary inspectors, treasurers, chamber- 
lains and assessors, among other local government officers, there is no need to defend the necessity 
of appointing properly qualified librarians. 


Another recommendation—that “‘all library authorities should be given powers to appoint 
library committees directly responsible to the councils” and that ‘“‘every library authority not 
at present having an independent library committee . . . should give consideration to the appoint- 
ment of such a committee’’—will have a mixed reception in Scotland. The Association of 
County Councils in Scotland is, very naturally, against any increase in the number of 
administrative committees that a County Council is obliged to appoint and it will take more 
than a recommendation of the Roberts Committee to change their point of view. 


The Scottish Library Association has steadfastly maintained that each library authority 
should establish a library committee, but it seems to me that the Association may have been 
basing its opinion on the experience of its burgh libraries and with the salutary example of one or 
two notoriously bad cases in certain Scottish counties. 


For the prevalent notion that the county librarian is “under” the director of education 
the Advisory Council’s 1951 Report had a first rate answer : 


We do not believe that it is either important or desirable that senior officers or others 
holding responsible posts should be placed in a self-conscious hierarchy. Such officers are 
carrying out functions on behalf of the County Council, where each one is an expert in his 
own line and where any definition of relative importance is always difficult and seldom 


necessary. 


I for one am happy to put on record the cordial relationship that I have found personally 
to exist between the director of education and the county librarian in three Scottish Counties. 


Although the Roberts Report is primarily concerned with England and Wales it also gives 
us in Scotland a valuable opportunity to review the present position and to consider future 
development. I am sure the opportunity will be gratefully seized. 
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Children’s Books of 1958 
By Janet Hint, A.L.A., Children’s Librarian, Lambeth Public Libraries 


Looxinc back over a year’s output in children’s books gives rise to many conflicting thoughts. 
The first is gratitude for the few truly exceptional books—the imaginative story of great quality 
and simplicity which may well become a permanent enrichment of our literature and will evoke 
an enthusiastic response from successive generations of children ; the factual book which fills a 
needed gap ; the continuing quality and integrity of certain publishers ; the emergence of other 
publishers to join the group of those who count for something in the world of children’s books 
(the development of the Brockhampton Press in recent years is a good example of this). 


On the other hand anyone concerned with the selection of books for children has cause for 
anxiety and reflection. It has been stated that in the course of childhood no-one can read more 
than between four hundred to five hundred books. 2,120 titles were published last year. Many 
were poor, some were very good, but an alarmingly large number were just mediocre— 
competent, possessing some qualities, but not enough to make them remarkable—in fact books 
that will fairly certainly be forgotten in five years’ time. Such books are supposedly “harmless”, 
but in fact they are insidiously harmful, because every child who reads them is missing the best, 
and a continual diet of mediocrity can induce a distaste for reading. 


With such thoughts in mind I have sifted the year’s output of books and have selected for 
mention in this short survey those which I consider most notable. The stories have been chosen 
for one or more of the following reasons—originality of theme or outlook ; quality of imagination; 
high standards of production ; genuine appeal to the child (this last reason may seem obvious, 
but it is very often overlooked). Non-fiction presents more difficulties in an article of this length, 
and I have confined my comments to often only one useful or imaginative book in some subjects, 
and in others none at all. 


Writing satisfactorily for young children is not as easy as many people seem to think. The 
economy, simplicity and directness of a Beatrix Potter or a Helen Bannerman is extremely rare, 
and we can expect few new books of quality each year. One of the most outstanding picture 
books for the youngest readers this year is undoubtedly the re-issue with additional illustrations 
of Ardizzone’s ““Tim and Lucy Go To Sea” which was first published in 1938. How attractive 
and appealing his stories are ! “Springtime for Jeanne-Marie” is the third book about Jeanne- 
Marie by Francoise. It is a simple repetitious story with bold illustrations, and the lavish 
spacing of the text and pictures will encourage even the most reluctant reader. Roger Duvoisin 
has written and illustrated “Petunia”, the charming story of a duck, with a subtly pointed 
moral—that books are intended to be read! In “Madeline and the Bad Hat” Ludwig 
Bemelmans has produced another exotic and lavishly illustrated story about that endearing child, 
Madeline. Carl Raymund’s “Little Man Dressed in Red” is notable for its extreme simplicity 
and for the inevitability of the story’s repetitions which will appeal to the very young child. The 
re-issue of William Nicholson’s ‘Clever Bill” is hampered by the fact that the text is in script 
writing—a practice for which I can never see any justification. Even if the book is read to the 
child, which is the usual defence put forward, a child who is learning to read derives enormous 
pleasure from trying to pick out and read odd words after hearing a story. ‘How St. Francis 
Tamed the Wolf” by Elizabeth and George Rose is illustrated in dramatic and exciting colours, 
but the arch cleverness of the whole production is more likely to appeal to whimsical adults than 
children. John Ryan’s “Captain Pugwash” with its vigorous story of the pirate and his fearsome 
adversary, Cut-Throat Jake, has proved popular with young children, who accustomed as they 
are at a tender age to the horrors and thrills to be seen on television, understandably find much 
of the reading matter provided for them tame by comparison. 


Hamish Hamilton have made more additions to their valuable “Antelope” and “Reindeer” 
series. The efforts of this publisher and of the Brockhampton Press in recent years to provide 
fairly short stories with large print and many illustrations have been a tremendous help to 
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librarians and teachers, and it is hoped that other publishers will follow suit when they realize 
the great demand there is from those who have passed the picture book stage but are not yet 
confident enough to tackle a longer story in small print. 


Rumer Godden has written two new stories for young readers. One ““The Story of Holly 
and Ivy” about a beautiful brown-eyed doll and an orphan girl is rather unsatisfactory and 
sentimental ; the other ‘‘Mouse House” is a simple and appealing story told with great economy. 
Rene Guillot has produced an enchanting and delicate story, ““The Blue Day”, about a Dutch 
doll who awaits her “blue day” when she may do just as she pleases for one whole day. In 
Ursula Moray Williams’ gay ““Hobbie”’ the Ferdinands leave behind their old wooden horse 
when they go on holiday. The enterprising horse decides to follow them—to their great 
annoyance ! In “A Box for Benny” Lelia Berg has written a vivid tale of the life of a boy in an 
unusual setting—a Jewish community in Manchester. 


Each year by far the greatest number of stories are written for those between the ages 
ten-twelve. This is the age-group most beset by the formula writer—by endless and unvarying 
stories of ponies, mundane mysteries, dreary searches for lost treasure and all similar well-worn 
themes. Paradoxically it is also the age group for which many of the best books are written, and 
that is certainly true this year. Without doubt one of the most outstanding is Phillipa Pearce’s 
“Tom’s Midnight Garden”. After a first book ““Minnow on the Say” published by the most 
reputable of children’s publishers with illustrations by a famous artist, which was enthusiastically 
acclaimed by adults, and in my experience rejected and unread by children, Miss Pearce has 
written an absorbing and imaginative second book. During an enforced stay with a dull uncle 
and aunt, Tom makes the discovery that there is an extra magical hour in the night which begins 
when the old grandfather clock strikes thirteen. Nightly Tom makes his escape into a strange 
garden where he meets the elusive Hetty—until the surprising turn of events at the end of the 
story. It is an immensely readable book of haunting and poetic quality, and has already proved 
deservedly popular with children, and has been awarded the Carnegie Medal for this year. 


An unusual story is “The Big Loop”, by C. H. Bishop, which tells of a group of French 
schoolboys whose overriding ambition it is to ride in the great bicycle race, the “Tour de 
France”’. ‘“The Boy and the Donkey”’, by Diana Pullein-Thompson, is an attractive and touching 
story of the devotion of a small East London boy to a rag and bone man’s donkey, by a writer 
who has hitherto produced only conventional pony stories. Gillian Avery’s ““Trespassers at 
Charlecote” and E. C. Spykman’s “Wild Angel” are both period pieces which will appeal to the 
careful and intelligent child reader who will enjoy their quaint humour. William Mayne is a 
consistently disappointing author. He has outstanding qualities but somehow always fails to 
achieve that complete fusion which would make his books genuinely readable from a child’s 
point of view. “Underground Alley” his latest book is no exception, although the plot is less 
ephemeral than usual. Meindert Dejong has written a simple and poignant story, ““The House 
of Sixty Fathers”, in which the young Chinese hero, Tien Pao, finds himself separated from his 
parents during the Japanese invasion, and eventually finds his way to an American air base. 
“Blue Mystery” by Margot Benary is an unusual mystery, as one would expect from this author. 
It concerns ten year old Annegret whose father keeps a large nursery. When a precious flower is 
stolen from the nursery, Annegret through her attempts to prove the innocence of her father’s 
apprentice, who is accused of the theft, learns greater knowledge of herself and of those around 


her. 


The most exciting historical novel of the year has been ‘Warrior Scarlet”? by Rosemary 
Sutcliff, in which the author vividly depicts life in the Bronze Age through the story of a boy 
with a crippled arm for whom the exacting Wolf Test to attain manhood held special terrors 
because of his disability. Kurt Schmeltzer has chosen a similarly distant and unpromising period 
of history, that of the late Stone Age, for his “‘Axe of Bronze’’. He has written convincingly of 
Birna and Amer who become friendly with two other boys from a neighbouring village where the 
inhabitants have begun to discover the potentialities of bronze. David Scott Daniell’s “Hunt 
Royal” is, on a different level, an exciting account of the vicissitudes of Charles II from his 
flight after the battle of Worcester to his escape to France. “The Children’s Crusade”, by 
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Henry Treece, recounts the story of two children who join Stephen’s ill-fated venture, and is 
convincing until near the end when the plot becomes too involved and improbable. ‘Mohawk 
Valley”, by Ronald Welch, follows the further fortunes of the Carey family in Canada at the 
time of Quebec, but although quite a stirring story, is not as convincing or memorable as 
previous books by this author. 


As usual during the past year there have been few satisfactory books for young teenagers. 
Richard Armstrong in “No Time for Tankers” has written what might be called a very superior 
career novel, in which the scorn of the young hero for life on a tanker is changed to interest and 
enthusiasm when he has to work in one. Meriel Trevor is a thoughtful and interesting writer. 
Her two latest books, “Four Odd Ones” and ‘The Sparrow Child”, present an unusual view- 
point and unconventional characters. The first is a study of four lonely people and the solution 
of their difficulties ; the second a study of a group of adults and their response to life seen 
through the eyes of a thoughtful boy, and this theme is interwoven with a search for a chalice 
which was hidden in the family home many years ago. ‘Path-Through-The-Woods”, by 
Barbara Ker Wilson, is a skilful and readable study of life in a Victorian family, and particularly 
of one girl in the family who to everyone’s consternation is determined to be a doctor. Grace 
Allen Hogarth’s “As a May Morning” is a sympathetic study of an adolescent girl and her 
problems. “Beside Lake Michigan”, by Elizabeth Howard, is a gentle and attractive romance 
set in nineteenth century America. In ‘The Future Took Us”, a robust story for older boys, by 
David Severn, Peter and Dick are catapulted into the primitive and ruthless life of 3000 A.p. in 
a barren land, desolated by the ravages of many wars. 


In the field of myth and folklore there have been three more additions to the superlative 
Oxford University Press series of myths and legends, perhaps the most notable of which is 
H. and W. McAlpine’s unusual “Japanese Tales and Legends”’, in which Joan Kiddell-Monroe’s 
illustrations have become strangely Oriental. There have also been two useful additions to 
Muller’s more everyday series of fairy tales. 


Two very different collections of nursery rhymes have been published. The one, compact 
and comprehensive, edited by A. H. Watson for Dent, the other Faber’s more sumptuously 
produced volume edited by Barbara Ireson. Elizabeth Jennings has chosen some unusual poems 
for inclusion in ““The Batsford Book of Children’s Verse”. Elfrida Vipont has edited a rich and 
thoughtful anthology of prayers and graces, “Bless This Day’’, marred only by the unreal and 
insipid illustrations of Harold Jones. 


As for the rest——it would be tedious to enumerate the vast number of practical and informa- 
tion books which have proved useful contributions to the literature of their subject ; the many 
additions to well-known series—like Richard Fitter’s welcome introduction to birdwatching in 
the “Your Book of . . .”’ series, and ‘“‘The Solar System’’, Patrick Moore’s contribution to 
Methuen’s valuable “Outline” series (what a pity it is that this series should be so unimaginatively 
produced—the small print and closeness of the text are enough to deter many children). Notably 
useful have been Isaac Asimov’s “Building Blocks of the Universe’’, a lucid description of the 
chemical elements for older children ; K. Swezey’s admirable book of simple experiments for 
the beginner in chemistry, ““Chemistry Magic” ; the science books for the younger child under 
the general title of “Seekers and Finders”, by A. Williams-Ellis ; J. B. Aistrop’s “‘Every Child’s 
Book of Pets’’, which is more comprehensive than most pet books for children ; and **Man of 
the White South”, by Lord Mountevans, a simple re-telling of the story of Captain Scott in 
Nelson’s admirable series of Picture Biographies. 
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The Librarian and the Citizens’ Advice Bureau 


By Maurice Line, M.A., F.L.A., Senior Assistant Librarian, Southampton University Library 


In 1946 Mr. Frank Gardner wrote an article'pleading that the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux should 
be administered by public libraries, arguing that only public libraries could supply the “‘three 
major requisites of adequate reference material, central and well-known premises, and staff 
trained both to use of reference material and contact with people”. Thirteen years later, the 
C.A.Bx. (to use the customary if pedantic abbreviation) stand firmly on their own ; their contact 
with libraries of any kind is slight. Has this development meant a loss to either C.A.B. or public 
library ? Asa librarian (albeit on the staff of a university library) who devotes some of his spare 
time to a C.A.B. as a voluntary helper, I would like to consider the points of contact and 
divergence between the two types of work. 


The mere dispensing of information is a small part of the work of C.A.Bx. Some of the 
inquiries, certainly, are quickly and easily satisfied : how to change one’s name, how to arrange 
for a telegram from the Queen on a mother’s hundredth birthday, how to claim a grant for a 
wile’s funeral. Nearly all inquiries of this sort can be answered from Citizens’ Advice Notes and 
a small number of other reference books ; those that cannot are usually local inquiries that can 
be answered by consulting a file or ringing up the appropriate local body. The resources of the 
average reference library of a sizeable town would be at once unnecessarily large and quite 


inadequate. 


Such simple inquiries are greatly outnumbered by others, often apparently simple, which 
involve some unravelling of the client’s position and understanding of his personality. The 
librarian’s training gives him little advantage over anyone else for dealing with these people ; he 
may be trained to contact with people, but the kind of contact to which he has been used is 
fundamentally different from that required in the intimate interview, and will stand him in 
small stead when he is confronted with an elderly widow who has just been given notice to quit, 
a man whose wife has left him, or a woman with incipient paranoia. These are situations of an 
urgency which is rarely experienced in a library, and the solution to the problem cannot be found 
without some knowledge of the client. Information has of course to be given, and it must be 
accurate ; but it is not nearly so important as the understanding and sympathy that must be 
given with it. Many problems will eventually be shouldered by some other organization or 
individual, whether it be the Housing Department, the National Assistance Board, the doctor 
or the lawyer ; the client often does not know the most appropriate source of help, and in any 
case the manner of his introduction to it can in itself help quite a lot, for the C.A.B. acts as an 
important link between the welfare state and the individual, who may be bewildered or even 
hostile. It is all very well for Mr. Gardner to say that case-work falls outside the scope of an 
Advice Bureau ; the fact remains that this kind of service would never have come into being if 
there had been no need for it. There are not many places where someone in trouble can find a 
combination of practical help and advice, objective understanding, and human sympathy ; and 
the library is not one of them. 


Every librarian is familiar with the difficulty of discovering precisely what the inquirer 
wants to know. The C.A.B. worker has to go further than this, and probe delicately sometimes 
for problems of the very existence of which the client is unaware, in addition to clarifying the 
known problems. Quite frequently an inquirer comes with an apparently trivial problem to test 
the interviewer’s sympathy, and after the ice is broken reveals, intentionally or unintentionally, 
a really serious difficulty. Help may be given where none was expected, maybe where none was 
known to be needed. Ability to handle people may be a desideratum of the librarian ; it is a 
sine qua non of the C.A.B. worker. 


The sheer volume of inquiries at most C.A.Bx., averaging about twenty minutes each, 
would be too great for public libraries to tackle without either increasing the staff or curtailing 
the length of interviews. Even supposing the staff were increased, the work would have to be 
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distributed either among several assistants, who might or might not do it adequately, or between 
one or two who would in effect be acting as social workers, not librarians. In any case it is not 
the sort of work to which people can be drafted whether they will or not ; anything less than a 
real desire for it could do more harm than good. 


The obtaining of “‘central and well-known premises” is a real difficulty ; the amount of 


space occupied by the public library and its customary prominence of situation are in themselves 
telling advertisements, while the C.A.B. generally has to rest content with rooms in the corner 
of a large building or a small separate building to which it is difficult to draw attention. There 
are of course ways and means of offsetting this disadvantage ; but many potential clients must 
be unaware of the existence of the C.A.B., and some who know it exists may be too timid to ask 
where it is. 

If the librarian wishes to make himself of use at his local C.A.B. (and his local C.A.B. wishes 
to make use of him), he must be prepared to learn the trade of the social worker, which can 
ultimately only be done by practising it. This is not to say that the skills he has learnt as a 
librarian will be wasted, though it is unlikely that he will be as useful as, say, a retired solicitor 
or doctor. Although the type of reference material may be unfamiliar, the methods of using it 
will not ; and the instinctive habit of turning over mentally all the possible sources of inquiry 
will be put to constant use. The most obvious service he can render is the arrangement and 
indexing of the reference material. Ideally, every Bureau should have its own analytical card- 
index, giving references both to the reference books and to the information files, which contain 
local, special, and ephemeral material. The files themselves must be arranged on a clear and 
workable system which makes reference easy. A librarian with time to spare and a sound 
knowledge of the C.A.B. worker’s requirements could profitably make a specimen index and file 
arrangement for the use of C.A.Bx. all over the country ; local additions and amendments 
could be made to this ad /ib. It is possible also that a librarian might be able to help with 
publicity and displays. C.A.Bx. are often glad of other kinds of help besides the central one of 
interviewing ; but some of these services might suffer without some experience of personal 
contact with clients, and this certainly applies to dealing with reference material. 

Though the library may have no direct part to play in the work of the C.A.B., the individual 
librarian may find his services welcomed, provided he has the desire to help which underlies 
all social work, professional or amateur, and is willing to learn the fundamentals of social inter- 
viewing ; he will almost certainly find the work tremendously satisfying. I hope at any rate 
that this short article, if it does not stimulate an active interest in C.A.B. work, may dispel any 
misconception of the C.A.B. as an inferior sort of information service. 


1 Lib. Assoc. Record, vol. 48, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 12-14. (Frank M. Gardner: The future of the infor- 
mation bureau). 


Report on the A.A.L. Conference, 
April, 17th-19th, 1959 


Tue Tenth Annual Conference of the A.A.L., held at Folkestone on April 17th-1gth, had as its 
theme “Libraries for a New Age—Purpose, Pattern, Practice”, and was intended to provide an 
opportunity for younger librarians to discuss the public library system of the future, for which 
they will be largely responsible, and the ways in which it can be made to serve the needs of a 
changing society. When the theme was originally decided on, it was thought that imaginations 
would be given full rein, idealism versus conservatism would be rampant, and it might be 
possible to design castles, at the moment in the air, which would eventually come down to earth. 
However, the Report of the Roberts Committee was published shortly before the Conference, 
the castles were reduced to desirable residences, and hard-headed realism was the order of the 
day. Inevitably, in considering libraries of the future the Report must serve as a starting place, 
and most of the discussions were based on its recommendations. 
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A working definition which received general acceptance as the purpose of librarianship, 
declared it our duty to obtain, preserve and exploit books, periodicals and other material to 
satisfy the needs, latent or expressed, of the community or a section of the community. In an 
age catering largely for the lowest common denominator, the library has a duty to cover 
minority interests, and to provide for tastes which begin where TV ends. ‘This is not to mean 
that it will become the haunt of the select few, but that its place as the main provider of 
information, in whatever form it may be recorded, is likely to become its main purpose. 


In a world in which sectional interests, by blatant or insidious means, seek to impose their 
own particular “‘line’’, the librarian has a moral duty to provide material without fear or favour 
to any of these groups. He also has a duty to the author, in providing an outlet for ideas which 
might otherwise be stifled, and to the publisher and bookseller who should be able to use the 
library’s support to maintain, or improve, their own standards. 


It was agreed that the basic standards of book fund and staffing recommended in the 
Report are the best we are likely to get rather than what we actually need, but that without some 
radical revision of salary scales it will be impossible to meet the suggested 40 per cent of qualified 
staff. The recommendation of a lower rate of staffing for county libraries was ridiculed, the need 
being exactly the reverse. The size of the library unit, regional grouping of libraries for reference 
and storage purposes, and co-operation generally were considered. It was pointed out that, 
although the Committee had accepted the existing Regional Bureaux as the basis of future 
co-operation, if its recommendations concerning the size of libraries were fully implemented, 
the number of individual libraries would be greatly reduced, and a single National Interlending 
Service would be more effective. 


The provision of children’s libraries was accepted as one of the most important aspects of 
library work, and the Conference, on this point at least, fully endorsed the Roberts Committee’s 
views that there should be a substantial increase in the number of specialist children’s librarians, 
although there was a feeling that these are born and not made. Children should have complete 
freedom of choice, limited only by suitability of format, and the tacit banning of certain authors 
is completely unjustified. It was admitted that, although most school children are confident 
users of the library, many of them lose interest in books on leaving school, and various methods 
of avoiding this were suggested, such as teen-age libraries, and visits from school, as part of the 
curriculum, especially during the final terms. 


All three discussion leaders remarked on the continual return in the sessions to the vital 
importance of public relations. Improvements in the public library service must come when the 
public demand them, but until they realize the poor standard of service they are getting in many 
cases, they will do nothing, and in their ignorance, may even believe themselves well served. 
This was felt to apply especially to small authorities whose pride is in their independence rather 
than in the quality of the provision they offer. An active public relations policy must be followed 
at both local and National level. Legislation to make compulsory the provision of an adequate 
library service would help to bring about some measure of uniformity of standard, and with 
public support, that standard could be that of the best of our libraries, and not the second best. 


In view of the closer links envisaged between libraries of varying types in the future, it was 
very satisfactory to see that delegates came from all over the country (and even one from 
Nigeria), from municipal and county libraries, large and small, and also from a wide selection 
of special libraries to make a very representative gathering. 
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MEMORABILIA 


A BorouGu’s REACTION 


A Spring visit to the West Country brought 
to my mind the case of the small library once 
more. Passmore Edwards in the ‘nineties 
gave libraries to borough and other autho- 
rities there and these still exist and function 
not always without criticism. The borough I 
have in mind is one in which I made a stay 
of some weeks and had conversation with 


various folk. Its charter is older than that of 


most of our larger cities ; its population is 
about 10,000, its harbour, fishing fleet, 
Guildhall, legend-haunted streets with 
curious names and its Mayor and Corporation 
are the cause of intense local and possessive 
pride. Its public library occupies the most 
prominent position in the town, a granite 
time-defying building. When I called its 
reading room was well filled, and a glance 
showed me it had three county papers, two 
local ones in duplicate, The Times and the 
other prominent news-sheets as well as The New 
Statesman and The Spectator amongst others. 
But the penny rate produces only £500 and 
when the Roberts Report arrived there was 
consternation and much resentment. “A 
whole tenpenny rate for books alone please, 
else we must merge our popular library and, 
we suppose, our good part-time librarian who 
himself is an institution, with whom we know 
not. We have postponed any consideration 
of this Report for three months.” 


I know of course the answers as you do. 
A more liberal book provision. “‘We get what 
we want, and we are members of a Regional 
System.” “A trained librarian?” “You 
mean a girl, foreign to us, from a County 
H.Q. miles away.’ “A travelling van library? 
To stand in our street once or twice a week in 
place of our own ever-open library building. 
Why can’t we be left alone, not made to 
aggrandize the already overweening and 
expensive county? That the service will 
thereby be cheaper is visionary.” I have not 
written this to defend the situation as my 
western friends see it, but to stress the fact 
that the local management of public libraries 
which is one of the planks of the L.A. 
platform is perhaps more intensely felt in 
smaller than in larger towns. 


* * * 


Can A Limit Be REACHED ? 


This is a question that occurs to one who 
reading the new Library Association Statistics 
of Public Libraries, 1957-8, finds that the 
issues of books in that year exceeded those 
of the year before by 12} millions, reached 
432 millions, and that 14 millions of lending 
library readers did it. The deductions that 
can be made are qualitative only. As an 
example, I could cite a Reference department 
from which the “issues” (‘‘consultations” 
would be better perhaps) were equal to at 
least a quarter of the lending issues ; they 
are not included in the statistics and I suppose 
can’t be as too many librarians think them 
not worth the supposed cost of keeping them. 
This would be quite logical, mistaken as I 
think it, if statistics were abandoned 
altogether. The solid reading in the library, 
the essential information provided there, the 
really great cultural contribution made there 

all this is absent. A public man, uninformed 
on library matters, might easily infer that it 
cost the rates about a pound to issue about 
six volumes. He wouldn't if he read the 
introduction with attention, but we cannot 
count on that. There has been almost endless 
discussion of our statistics but no generally 
accepted and adhered-to rules have emerged. 
Perhaps they never will, but if statistics are to 
continue they should be comprehensive. 
Nevertheless, I find many things in this year’s 
to occupy me now and hereafter. 

CAREER ARTICLES 


It interests me to find in The Law Society's 
Gazette for February last, page 103, a letter 
from “London Practitioner” protesting 
against an article in a Sunday newspaper 
headed “Life in the Law’’. That article was 
I think one in the series against which I 
protested in an earlier note here. They cite a 
successful example of a young man who at a 
relatively early age reaches an above the 
average salary and will reach a substantial 
one before he retires. But the suggestion they 
leave in the reader’s mind is that pay rising 
to £2,000 is not uncommon and that he or 
she may with good fortune perhaps reach 
£3,000—although it does not expressly say so. 
The solicitor-correspondent objects in similar 
fashion to the suggestion that a young 
qualified man, after about two years in a 
salaried position, may buy a partnership in a 
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city firm. The article complained of expects. 


for the young man a salary of such size that, 
“the very great majority of London practi- 
tioners will never be able to afford the 
services of N.P. and his generation, still less 
to take them into partnership . . . Why 
should we be expected to pay N.P. and his 
generation at the age of twenty-five or so 
more than our own junior partners hope to 
draw at thirty-five ?”’ That is the tenor of it. 

Such articles may be thought by their 
writers to help recruitment. Who are those 
writers? Are they journalists turning an 
honest penny by the supply of articles on 
matters of fashionable interest as career 
articles are to-day? Are they junior 
librarians inspired by Castilian dreams in the 
face of experience ? I wish the Membership 
Committee of the Library Association, which 
I assume has no responsibility for such 
articles, would present the facts every time 
one of them appears. 


* 
Wuo Dors—-WHAT 


Close to this is the unsolved problem of the 
division of staffs—I suppose public library 
staffs are mainly intended although the 
matter concerns all libraries with a staff of 
more than one person ?—into professional 
and non-professional members, with clear 
boundary lines between the provenance of 
every class. Can this ever be done ; can one 
conceive any professional occupation in which 
every possible job cannot fail to be performed 
sometimes by the chief himself? Will (say 
public) libraries ever have enough staff 
members to enable men and women to be 
solely this in them and never that? If we can 
release our minds from bondage to the idea 
that some jobs are inferior, we shall do well. 
All the top work we do is judged by our 
masters on the reception and service they get 
at our counters ; indeed, for a large part of 
our users, the uniformed attendant at the 
door is a more dignified “librarian” than 
most of the rest of us. One wonders what 
some library aspirants believe they exist to do. 
They do not want to do what have im- 
pertinently been called the “secondary 
techniques”, the only ones that in practice 
are the peculiarly distinguishing marks of the 
librarian ; they do not want to do book- 
selection, that they must have a stock-editor 
to do ; they do not want to select staff, that 


is the province of an Establishment Officer ; 
nor to make contact with readers, for that 
concerns the Readers’ Adviser, the man or 
woman competent to advise on the best 
approach to pyramid building and mystery, 
Greek antiquities, Virgil, mousetraps, nuclear 
fission, the intentions of Kruschev, baby-care 
and fish-frying. The Borough Treasurer 
looks after the accounts, sometimes even 
regards any work on them by the librarian 
as an intrusion ; the Borough Engineer or 
his own library engineer looks after his 
buildings. I know these are only a few of the 
considerations involved in settling who or 
what is professional ; I know, too, that much 
said here can apply only to large, often very 
large, public libraries. Even here, I recall 
that Charles Nowell said with pride that he 
stoked the library furnace at Kendal Public 
Library in his junior days, I will wager that 
he did it well, as he did all things. And there 
is a moral in that ; Manchester has had 
several fine librarians, but none finer, with 
greater organizing power, more forceful 
speech, more liberal and fruitful in adminis- 
tration, and with greater love of the service of 
books. 


ARCHITECTURE 

We need not be surprised that the 
modernists amongst ourselves would like the 
design of the new buildings of the Library 
Association to be chosen by public competi- 
tion ; they have told us so in the London 
press and at least one architect (as I suppose 
him to be) has joined in the discussion. 
Some younger members have even wanted 
their Council to submit plans and designs for 
their inspection and information. This 
seems to me not unreasonable. What is the 
assumption that something ‘‘out-moded’’, to 
use a now out-moded epithet popular in 
some quarters, will be the inevitable result 
from a design by Sir Gilbert Giles Scott, 
whose multi-various buildings will outlast in 
beauty and utility thousands of the steel and 
concrete glazed, sugar-white boxes with 
which England is being loaded to-day. But 
here I am falling into the gulf the critics are 
in to-day,,the bottomless pit of prophecy. 
I trust the L.A. Council, which represents 
every brand of librarian, to do its work 
properly. 

* * * 
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Tue SyLLasus 


It is near the time when the revision of the 
examination syllabus, that has always been 
in hand but has been actively so in the past 
two years, will be laid before the Council. 
There will then be about two years in which 
our students may adjust themselves to the 
new conditions—or so I suppose. So far as 
news reaches me, as it does most of us not on 
the committee concerned by whisper or 
rumour, our qualifications may hereafter 
depend on two examinations, the first which 
will be compulsory will cover those general 
and basic things which every librarian must 
know. That passed, the candidate may be 
given a choice in some special subject which 
he desires to study. This must be dealt with 
at a reasonably high level and will qualify 
him/her as A.L.A. The Fellowship will not 
be won by examination but by service, 
experience, reputation, and possibly by some 
form of special contribution such as the thesis 
the universities demand for the Ph.D. I may 
be wrong in some points and I think a good 
deal of water will flow under London Bridge 
before the scheme operates, but one never 
knows. There can never be an ultimate or 
optimum syllabus in so fluid a profession as 
ours, but it ought not to be too difficult to 
settle a frame for the examinations, compre- 
hensive and adaptable, which may have a 
chance of surviving our fluidity. 


* 
BooKMAN First 


Before I leave this matter, however, I 
should like to contest the declaration of the 
able President of the A.A.L. that English 
literature should not be a subject in L.A. 
examinations. This, to me, is inconceivable. 
A librarian who is not a bookman, unless he 
arrives quite early at an almost entirely 
administrative post, is not a real one and is 
usually as miserable as a wet cat. I believe 
Mr. Gerard is writing in the next number of 
Tue Lrsrary Wor-p on the librarian as 
a bookman. I do not say that he will support 
my view that our many research workers, 
indexers and filers, valuable as they un- 
doubtedly are, are not really librarians 
although many such are called by that name. 
Liber is book and librarian its keeper ; 
everything else he does is auxiliary however 
useful and profitable. 


* * * 


SHEFFIELD’s AssizE LIBRARY 


commented upon in its 1957-8 Annual 
Report, is something of which I was unaware 
although that admirable library system 
always tells me something good and no doubt 
worth while. Where a library is adjacent to 
the Courts it is a frequent experience to have 
the judge or counsel send to borrow some 
book, encyclopaedia, dictionary, or law 
report to inform and clarify the proceedings 
and I have also provided maps in historical 
sequence to demonstrate the public or private 
uses of property. Sheffield’s Assize Library 
functions I infer only when the Courts are 
sitting, but it is in charge of a special 
librarian, and in the year reviewed was open 
on 44 days for use of the personnel of the 
Assize and Quarter Sessions and in them 
1,067 books and law reports were consulted. 
To do justice to the Report as a whole is 
beyond my space, but it is notable that while 
in ten years the city population has declined 
by ten thousand, the readers have increased 
by 15,000; and those interested in the 
manifold workings of the libraries have 
included 671 visitors from home and over- 
seas ; two circumstances which arise from 
fine service, still maintained and expanding. 


* * * 


A Joint CoNFERENCE 


The First International Congress of the 
Galpin Society, the Fifth International 
Congress of Music Libraries with the Third 
General Assembly of the International 
Association of Music Libraries will take place 
jointly at Cambridge, from June 29th to 
July 4th, 1959. The United Kingdom has a 
fine musical history, and many libraries of 
music and musical literature of outstanding 
importance not only for the music historian 
and musicologist, but also for the professional 
and amateur practitioner and student. In 
addition to the three principal commercial 
hirers and sellers of scores and parts there are 
several public libraries able to supply sufficient 
copies for performance by orchestra or choir 
and most public libraries have collections of 
music scores and literature. Undoubtedly 
the ever increasing sale of gramophone 
records has stimulated interest in reading and 
studying music. 


On 
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Doers TENNESSEE W1LLIAMs KNow ? 


“Today one of the supreme, almost hidden 
tragedies of the time, is that children do not 
read”’, says Tennessee Williams. 


Haunted by the intricate and _ scientific 
analysis of the Himmelweit report on 
**Television and the Child’”’, one cannot but 
admire the boldness of anyone who makes 
such an uncompromising statement. 


There are of course inescapable facts in 
support of this—the many distractions, 
especially the varied forms of passive enter- 
tainment which lure the young from reading ; 
the over-emphasis on visual aids which has 
insidiously permeated all walks of life ; the 
regrettable fact that children on the whole 
are not as well-read in a literary sense as 
their parents ; the pressure of science on the 
modern world of which children are becoming 
conscious at an increasingly early age— 
particularly among boys the urge to find out 
often drives them to read in a more spasmodic 
way to acquire knowledge ; the alarming 
numbers of children who can by no means be 
called fluent readers—the problem children 
who in their teenage years hit the headlines 
and are lumped together by the tiresome 
epithet ““Teddy Boys’’—-they don’t read, but 
then they don’t do anything else positive, 
either. 


On the other hand, it is true that many 
children are being driven to books as a result 
of the urge to find out—stimulated by new 
interests which may even have been aroused 
by that dreaded scourge, television. If 
children are growing up to appreciate that 
books are to be used in a thousand different 
ways that is a factor of great importance. 
There is an ever-growing consciousness of the 
need to encourage an interest in reading. 
Children are surrounded by more books in 
schools ; public library provision for children 
has improved enormously ; publishers are 
more concerned than ever before to publish 
books of quality for children. 


How in the face of all this can anyone 
make such a simple statement ? It might be 
excusable in a layman—but to hear such a 
remark from an author is a very tragic thing 
—for he should be better informed about the 
reading habits and current trends of his own 
time, which would prevent him making such 
questionable assertions. 


From ODHAMS on 
June 15 


Destined 
Meeting 


LESLIE BELL 


The true, terrible story of an English doctor 
and his wife, prisoners-of-war in a Japanese 
horror camp. A deeply-moving record of 
the courage that rose above savagery and 
sadism. Jacket by fellow-prisoner Ronald 
Searle. Illustrated. 272 pages. 18s. Od. net 


Pastor 
Niemoller 


DIETMAR SCHMIDT 


Is he the greatest Protestant leader since 
Martin Luther ? Or “too worldly . . . too 
militaristic . . . too much of a Prussian” ? 
The authorized biography of this uncon- 
ventional Christian seeks the truth behind 
the controversy. Illustrated. 242 pages. 


My Life 
with Roses 


HARRY WHEATCROFT 


An autobiography full of humour, vitality 
and zest —the record of a lovable per- 
sonality as well as a mine of information 
for the rose-grower. Illustrated. 250 pages. 

30s. Od. net 


Odhams Press Ltd., Books: Trade Sales Dept., 
24 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 2468) 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


‘THe INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book AND STATES- 
MAN’S Wuo’s Wuo, 1959. Ed. by L. G. 
Pine. XV+1,482 pp. 4to. London : 
Burke’s Peerage, Ltd. £8 8s. 


This, the Seventh Edition of a famous 
book, will be welcomed as a standard book 
revised usually is ; it is a handsome and very 
practical piece of furniture in any library. 


In its three parts it follows an established 
pattern of arrangement. One should always, 
however, read the prefaces of such works. 
Mr. Pine sets out briefly one of the tribula- 
tions of the editor of so many-authored a book 
as a biographical dictionary must be. Details 
of a life are gathered from the subjects them- 
selves, the resultant condensation is set up, 
proofs sent to the person biographed—-and 
sometimes he or she takes up to three years 
to return them, and some do not return them 
at all and wait to discover omissions or 
(possibly) errors until the book has been 


issued and, of course, make complaint of 


them. 


Another matter he mentions is that in the 
general overhaul the index has been made 
more serviceable to the general reader. 


There follow in Part I various informative 
tables and articles ; a list of the major ports, 
a list of abbreviations; and these are 
succeeded by a series of brief articles by 
recognized authorities on cardinal inter- 
national topics ; thus the U.S. Master Plan 
For Economic Aid ; International Aviation ; 
“British Industry would welcome Free 
Trade” ; a Private Initiative for . . . the 
reduction of Expenses and Delays in the 
handling of General Cargo ; The Port and 
its functions ; and Frozen Fuel. 


Then come 65 double-column pages of 
small but readable print on International 
Organizations. This appears to be an 
invaluable section as it describes in more than 
usual detail the structure, departments, 
activities of the United Nations, its General 
Assembly, the Security Council and the rest ; 
specialized agencies, such as the I.L.O., 
Unesco, W.H.O., Money organizations, 
International Aviation and the Postal Union ; 
and, following these, inter-governmental 
organizations, leading off with the British 
Empire and Commonwealth, Nato, the 


Council of Europe, etc. ; and, lastly in this 
list, other international and national organ- 
izations not directly governmental are dealt 
with extensively ; e.g. the Anglican Union, 
the B.S.I., the Caribbean Commission, 
Rotary, Television authorities, and the 
various educational, charitable, medical and 
other trusts, not, we think, so well con- 
centrated in any other general reference 
work. 


A list of professional and commercial 
organizations follows; accounts of the 
Reigning Families, and Charts of the 
Ministers of the Five Great Powers. A 
section of eight small but clear maps com- 
pletes the “general’’ part of the book. 


Part II is the alphabetical list of the 
States of the World, under the name of each 
of which are set out its capital, ruler, constitu- 
tion and government, parliaments, legal 
system, area and population, finance, trade, 
religion, education, communications, news- 
papers, and its distinctive national flag and, 
where one exists, its mercantile flag. 


Part IV, the remaining 755 pages, are the 
Who's Who. It is somewhat on the lines of 
English and American books of that title, 
except that family details—place of birth and 
parentage —are not given. The field is a very 
wide one ; the biographies are naturally 
those of persons who have an international, 
or at least a more than national, significance, 
as politicians, administrators, executives, 
bankers, industrialists, editors, educationists, 
lawyers, members of the defensive forces in 
all services, and so on. 


If a reviewer may make suggestions, one 
may be that the Heads of States should 
always be in the biographical alphabet ; they 
are all given as at the time of going to press in 
Part II under the States certainly, but in the 
Who's Who, to take two examples only, we 
find Eisenhower and Macmillan but not 
Mao Tse-tung or Chou en Lai ; thus in such 
cases two references may be necessary where 
one would serve the reader. Moreover, only 
the bare name is given in Part II and readers 
often want to know by what stages and 
experiences men who are now supreme 
reached that position. Admittedly, however, 
this is a relatively minor matter. 


This book, already established, will find 
its way into every reference library, in towns 
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and counties, in the public man’s study, in 
clubs, editorial offices and, indeed, in any 
place where men gather and discuss. 


A History or GerMAN LireRATuRE. By 
J. G. Robertson. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged by Edna Purdie with the 
assistance of W. I. Lucas and M. O’C. 
Walshe. 700 pp. Edinburgh, Blackwood, 
1959. 30S. 

This standard work stands in little need of 
commendation from a librarian. The first 
edition of 1902 and, even more, the largely 
recast second edition of 1931 displayed to 
advantage the encyclopaedic knowledge of 
one of our great German scholars. Both 
editions have meant much to me personally, 
together with the same author’s charmingly 
antique Schiller After a Century, which I 
remember reading during fire watching 
duties in wartime Dover, and his much later 
Essays and Addresses on Literature. The second 
edition of his History provided me, profession- 
ally, with indispensable check-lists of titles 
for stock-building both in German and in 
English translation. For the latter, of course, 
B. Q. Morgan’s Critical Bibliography was of 
equal importance. 

This third edition has been revised by 
Professor Purdie, Robertson’s successor in the 
University of London’s Chair of German. 
She has been helped, in the medieval field, 
by Mr. Walshe and, for the twentieth century, 
by Professor Lucas. The type has been reset 
and the book now appears in rather larger 
format, cased in a thin dull olive-green buck- 
ram, a colour which, in my Public Library 
days, I frequently denounced as “municipal 
green” but which I now know to possess 
significantly wider appeal. 

There are two additional chapters, both on 
the twentieth century novel, in this new 
edition. In the 55 earlier chapters the 
paragraphing of the second edition has been 
retained almost in its entirety. The revision, 
nevertheless, has obviously been careful, 
thorough and painstaking. Sometimes a 
paragraph has a single word or short phrase 
altered ; where this has happened the altera- 
tion is nearly always an improvement, 
whether it correct a fact, qualify a generaliza- 
tion, add a cautionary note, or modernize a 
point of view. The much rarer small scale 
re- writing, as on such contrasted authors as 
Walther von der Vogelweide or Martin 
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Luther or on such a subject as the influence 
on the drama of the English actors in 
Germany during the Thirty Years’ War, is 
excellently done. 

The well chosen quotations which were 
such an attractive feature of the second 
edition have been retained almost intact ; 
very occasionally, as with Ejichendorff’s 
Abschied, they have even been slightly 
extended. I was delighted to notice, in 
passing, that the charming vernacular, 
pre-Minnesang, ending to a Latin letter 

“Du bist mein, ich bin dein : 

Dessen sollst du gewiss sein. 

Du bist eingeschlossen 

In meinem Herzen : 

Verloren is das Schliisselein : 

Du musst immer darinnen sein.” 

Modernized form) 

which, in the second edition, was ascribed 
“from a lady to her lover’, has become 
“from a lady to a cleric” in the third. Plus 
ca change . . . Heloise ? 

The chronological table which records the 
chief literary events in Germany year by year 
and links them (at least up to the beginning 
of the twentieth century) with outstanding 
publishing events elsewhere in Europe 
sometimes, I think, a little eccentrically—has 
been extended up to 1955 and the death of 
Thomas Mann. The very comprehensive 
bibliography has been revised and brought 
up to date. 

This new edition is one of the publishing 
events of 1959 and unusually good value for 


money. W.A.M. 


Unesco. Agreement on the importation of 
educational, scientific cultural 
materials. A guide to its operation. 
and ed. Unesco (H.M.S.O.). 1958. 2s. 6d. 
One of the real achievements of Unesco 

has been the agreement of some of its 

members to permit the import of books and 
related materials from other contracting 
nations. The text of the agreement, a list of 
contracting nations and a concise and clear 
explanation of the agreement and how to 
avail oneself of it are given in this pamphlet. 


Bence (R. C.) Technical and Vocational 
Education in the United Kingdom: a 
bibliographical survey. Unesco, 1958. 53s. 


Unesco publishes a very useful series, 
entitled “Educational Studies and Docu- 
ments”, consisting of reports, bibliographies 
and surveys. No. 27 1s a_ bibliographical 
survey of technical education in the United 
Kingdom, and as such is a very valuable 
contribution to a subject not notable for 
clarity in its bibliographies. Dealing with 
England and Wales, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland (Is this yet a further manifestation of 
that adage : “All men are equal, but some 
are more equal than others?”) separately, 
Mr. Benge has divided the materials into 
sections ; legislation, official publications, 
books and articles and bibliographies. The 
principal materials are annotated and a very 
high standard of bibliographical description 
and accuracy has been achieved. The 
volume concludes with a glossary, under- 
standably brief, in which the author declines 
to define that particularly English institution, 
the Public School. 


Foxon (D. F.) Thomas J. Wise and the 
Restoration Drama : a study in theft and 
sophistication. 1959. VIII+41 pp. Demy 
8vo. London: The Bibliographical 
Society. 

This is issued to members of the B.S. as the 
publication for 1959, fifty years after the 
birth of its subject; not, as Mr. F. C. 
Francis remarks in his preface, with the 
intention of publishing one more indictment 
of Wise. The whole business is too distasteful 
for that, but because the methods used by the 
author in identifying the leaves which Wise 
stole from the British Museum, and _in- 
corporated in Wise’s copies in the Ashley 
Library have considerable interest for the 
bibliographer. 

Dr. Savage has remarked, in a charac- 
teristic prelude to an imaginary conversation 
between Schopenhauer and a detectable Jack 
Reader,! that Carter and Pollard, in their 
Enquiry into Some Nineteenth Century Pamphlets 
used detective methods which outview those 
of fictional sleuths, in running down this sort 
of book forgery. Mr. Foxon, of the British 
Museum provides us here with method after 
method used to inculpate the worst of modern 
book-fakers in our record, proving again and 
again that criminals seem always to leave 
unsuspected clues to their misdoings. We 
may pass Mr. Francis’s natural distaste for 
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the subject or the further incrimination of 
Wise with the thought that all guardians of 
rare books should know the ways the 
predator takes. 

The morals of Mr. Foxon’s work are many ; 
i.e. that forgeries are nearly always ultimately 
uncovered, as was the case with the Piltdown 
skull. Some of Wise’s were childish when 
someone—-Mr. Foxon, for example—has 
pointed them out. Wise seems not to have 
understood water-marks, the wrinkling that 
two adjacent pages may have which is 
revealed when they are brought together, 
etc. The illustrations show this clearly 
enough. 

It is a very nicely printed book, brief, but 
densely packed with fact and _ inference. 
Librarians will be glad to possess it. 


ILiterary Review, Spring 1959, p. 32. 


UNION OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Directory oF Perropicats published by 
International Associations. Ed. 2. [1959]. 
X-+242 pp. G.O. Wrappers. Brussels : 
Palais d’Egmont. 21s. 

This is published with the aid of Unesco 
and in co-operation with I.F.I.D. and the 
Union of International Associations and now 
covers 1,340 periodicals issued by inter- 
national organizations, 1,048 of which are by 
non-governmental bodies and the rest inter- 
governmental. It gives full bibliographical 
information in the fields of major interest 
covered by the periodicals with the necessary 
addresses and other data. It is classified 
under those subjects and has a single index 
incorporating subject title and geographical 
entries. It is obtainable in the U.K. from 
E. S. Tew, 91 Lyndhurst Gardens, Finchley, 
London, N.3. 


The reference librarian will see that such a 
work may serve useful purposes and causes. 


THe Years’ Work In MopERN LANGUAGE 
Srupies. Edited by L. T. Topsfield for 
the Modern Humanities Research Associa- 
tion, Vol. 14, 1957. Cambridge University 
Press, 1958. 80s. 

Above all else the libraries of the world are 
concerned with the propagation of literature. 
Librarians should need to know all they can 
about the products of the world’s writers, of 
the history of literature, criticism and elucida- 


tion of texts and on the development, the 
present state and the future of the languages 
in which books are written and knowledge 
communicated. To consider even this 
enormous task is to realize that it would be 
impossible without guides and surveys such 
as the one under review. This series has now 
been published for nearly thirty years, start- 
ing in 1929. Publication was interrupted 
during World War II, but arrears have been 
made good and the present volume deals with 
1957: 

What a rich volume it is ; it consists of 700 
pages and deals with medieval Latin, 
Romance (French, Hispanic, Italian and 
Rumanian), German and Dutch, Scandi- 
navian and Slavonic languages. 

The form of the survey is a semi-narrative 
account, dealing with each language by 
period and form, in which the books and 
articles published in the period under 
consideration are briefly described. Its value 
to students of literature is obvious. For 
librarians it is the principal index to literary 
periodicals, indexing as it does a great many 
more than any general index, and it is 
indispensable for any bibliographical work 
in foreign languages. It deals with individual 
authors including biographies, folklore, place 
names as well as general aesthetics, language 
studies and bibliography. Volumes such as 
these are keys to a thousand doors : no real 
library would be without it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary WorLpD”’. 


25th April, 1959. 
Sir, 


Your April editorial and the contents of 
that issue were timely and apt. Oh yes! 
one librarian, at least, reads The Times— 
bottoms up !——and what a pleasure it has 
been recently, to see news and views on 
libraries in that unsurpassable national daily. 

Jim Swift’s reply to C. R. Edgeley was a 
masterpiece and when Basil Donne-Smith 
followed with some arrant nonsense, I took 
up the cudgels. Alas! where Holborn 
succeeded, backed by the metropolis, Hove 
failed. Regret lack of space, said the editor. 
I couldn’t let Donne-Smith go unchallenged 
so I sent my letter to the editor of the 
Bookseller. Hurrah! he published it and a 
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week later, on March atst, the don contri- 
buted such a pathetic reply that I did not 
trouble to prolong the argument. 


You, too, Mr. Editor, have also taken him 
to task but why is there no official reply to 
The Times from our own Association? I 
should have thought that such controversial 
letters on a document so vital as Cmd. 660, 
would have called forth authoritative com- 
ment. Austin Hinton shared my views 
too, according to the current Library Associa- 
tion Record, when he questioned the L.A. 
Council. 


How much I agree with Mr. Thomson, of 
Kilmarnock, regarding systematic inspection. 
I questioned Sir Sidney Roberts at the recent 
London and Home Counties Conference on 
this very topic and was exceedingly disap- 
pointed to learn that only two members of 
his Committee had expressed favour with 
formal inspection. Are we to believe that 
local authorities generally will apply maxi- 
mum standards to their library services ? 
Like Thomson, I hope that the opportunity 
for compulsory improvement has not been 
lost, but paragraphs 42 and 75 of the Report 
do not give me any feeling of optimism. 


Nevertheless, I welcome the Report as a 
whole and hope that this time, legislation 
will ensue. Shout it from the housetops, 
discuss it in the local, says Peter Pocklington. 
Books and beer ? Cakes and ale ? Never let 
it be stale. It must not become just another 
item in reserve stock or staff library, full of 
pious but unfulfilled hopes. “Journey, battle 
and choice are the stuff of life and the 
material of even the most transient art’’. Let 
us choose now : we have had a long wait and 
may wait even longer if we refuse the choice. 


Yours faithfully, 
Jack Dove, 
Borough Librarian and Curator. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor LpD”’. 
Sir, 

I read with some little concern the notice 
of R. D. Macleod’s Anglo-American Library 
Associations which appears on page 217 of the 
April number of THe Lisrary Wor tp. I 


would not stifle any library opinion, but, as a 
member of the Library Association Publica- 
tions Committee which accepted this pamph- 
let, I should be unhappy if any younger 
readers were deflected from reading it by 


what I think to be so wrong an assessment of 


its value. The pamphlet is brief, and its price, 
at less than twopence a page, even in its 
larger but most readable type, is nothing at 
which to cavil : are these faults ? 


In it the distinguished Editor of the Library 


Review, whose work is always the result of 


careful research, has gone to some of our 
main springs. Others could have done such 
research but they have not done so recently. 
The Max Miiller suggestion of central, 
co-operative cataloguing as early as 1876 
was that known to your reviewer ? 


I agree with him that we should always be 
looking forward, but past and present are 
kindred and a knowledge of the past of his 
craft is one thing a librarian, above all men, 
should possess. I hope that others will join 
Mr. Macleod in such enquiries ; they would 
make a good beginning by reading the 
pamphlet which he has “gifted” (literally) to 
the Library Association. 


W. C. Berwick SAYERS 


Tue Eptror, 
“THe Liprary 

27th April, 1959. 
Sir, 

I write to register a protest against the 
superficial and disparaging review, in your 
April issue, of R. D. Macleod’s The Anglo- 
American Library Associations, recently pub- 
lished in the L.A. Pamphlets Series. 
Admittedly, this is a short pamphlet (hence 
its unusually low price of 1s. 6d. to members) 
but it summarizes with telling effect the 
painstaking research and industry of its 
author. Mr. Macleod first published an 
article on this subject in the L.A. Record, 1951, 
but when this revised version, incorporating 
the results of later study, was considered for 
publication in the L.A. Pamphlets Series, the 
Publications Committee resolved (a) that it 
was of sufficient interest and value to 
librarians on both sides of the Atlantic to 
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warrant publication as a short pamphlet and 
(b) that a pamphlet of this character could 
most appropriately appear under the imprint 
of the Library Association. {The orders for 
single copies, and bulk orders, which have 
been received from America and elsewhere, 
testify to this, and many letters of praise and 
appreciation of Mr. Macleod’s research have 
already been received from less undiscerning 
readers than your reviewer. 


Your reviewer states “the subject has been 
dealt with to distraction elsewhere as the 
author admits in his bibliographical note’’. 
This is quite untrue, and the author neither 
admits nor suggests anything of the sort. The 
whole purpose of this short study is to sum- 
marize the salient events, with accurate 
documentation, which led to the formation 
of the American and British Library Associa- 
tions. The facts have been patiently gleaned 
from scores of varied sources, which is evident 
from the references given in the text and from 
the works cited in the bibliographical note. 

The Library Associations of the two 
countries and librarians generally are 
indebted to Mr. Macleod for the industry 
which lies behind this disarmingly presented 
study, and its contemptuous dismissal by your 
reviewer is quite unworthy of the critical 
standards expected from your journal. 


Yours faithfully, 
M. C. 
Chairman, Library Association 
Publications Committee. 


Our reviewer writes : 

I regret that my review of Mr. Macleod’s 
pamphlet on the Anglo-American Library Associa- 
tion should incur the displeasure of two such 
distinguished members of the profession as your 
correspondents. I must stress that I have no doubt 
of the great deal of research on the part of the 
author which lies behind the pamphlet ; I merely 
question its importance, a difference of OPINION 
with your correspondents by which I am quite 
prepared to be judged, but for which I am not 
prepared to apologise. I am pleased, for Mr. 
Macleod’s sake, that the demand for the pamphlet 
has been such as to prove my forecast of it incorrect, 
and am sure in view of this that the work will be 
able to withstand my honest, if apparently un- 
supported, criticism of it. 
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